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The Landlocked 
Second District 


Being landlocked is not the 
District’s only claim to uniqueness! It 


Second 


is unique in other ways and for many 


reasons. 

To begin with, it is a large district, cov- 
ering a land area greater than that con- 
tained in any Coast Guard District within 
the continental of the United 
Its northern boundary reaches 
Texas bounds 


limits 
States. 
the Dominion of Canada. 
it, in part, on the south ; and speaking of 
east and west, it reaches from West Vir- 
ginia out to the Dakotas. In it lies the 
basin of the Mississippi, sometimes called 
“The Body of the Nation.” It’s a very 
considerable piece of territory in 
man’s language. 

For another thing, the types of vessels 
that navigate the seemingly endless laby- 
rinth of waterways encompassed by this 
prodigious district are unique. They are 
peculiar unto themselves and to the re- 
gion; their proportions having been gov- 
erned by the restricting dimensions of 
locks, depth of water and cross-section of 
channel. Compared to the Leviathans of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, or the 600-foot 
ore carriers of the Great Lakes region, 
the towboats and barges of the inland 
waters assume a lowly significance that is 
entirely false. For the towboat and the 
barge have contributed immeasureably to 
the development of the great Midwest. 
During the war, inland waterways were 
considered a yital link in our Nation's 
defense program. Now they are consid- 
ered a vital factor in our Nation's peace- 


any 
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xe be a 
time economy. River tonnage increases 
yearly. 

Recent estimates report approximately 
3,600 steam and motor towboats in use 
on the inland waterways. These range 
in size from 30 to 1,500 gross tons and 
from 60 to 4,000 horsepower. 

There are also 13,000 non-self-propelled 
barges, scows, and lighters of various 
types. These have an aggregate cargo 
capacity of around 10,500,000 net tons of 
freight. MORE THAN HALF of this 
capacity is in the Mississippi River sys- 
tem. The demand is for more barges, 
more towboats and “may their tribe in- 
Of such are the vessels over 
which the landlocked Second District 
holds its guiding hand. 

Unique too is the “jargon” or “lingo” 
of the River region. Consider a Notice 
to Mariners issued by the Commander of 
the Second District. In it you'll find 
language like this: 

“CHEROKEE AND HORSESHOE: 10 
feet. 

“(1) Down shape of Cherokee Dikes 
and shape of right hand shore to HORSE- 
SHOE LANDING LIGHT, 14 feet, to 
right of 2 red buoys. 

**(2) Down shape of Horseshoe Dikes 
an easy distance off, to HORSESHOE 
HURDLE LIGHT, 10 feet, to right of 2 
red buoys. 

“(3) Till from HORSESHOE HURTLE 
LIGHT to Illinois shore pier of Chester 
Bridge, 10 feet, to right of 3 red buoys 
and left of 3 black buoys. 

“(4) Then down through Illinois chan- 
nel span of Chester Bridge, 15 feet, to 
left of 1 black buoy.” 

It takes a knowledge of the “lingo” to 
make sense out of that! But the river 
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pilot understands it. He respects every 
syllable of every peculiar phrase. He 
knows that the commanding officer of a 
Coast Guard tender set down those in- 
structions as his vessel travelled along 
the river, taking soundings. He knows 
too that what was thus today, may not be 
so tomorrow, for the river bottoms and 
banks are a fickle, ever changing, ever 
shifting lot. In these queer-sounding in- 
structions, the river pilot and the Coast 
Guardsman reach a common denomina- 
tor. 

Interesting as these facts may be, they 
must pale in the face of what it is now our 
pleasure to report. Believe it or not, 
there are 5,111 statute miles of navigable 
waters within the landlocked Second 
District. When you stop to consider that 
the number of nautical-miles from New 
York to Liverpool, England, is 3,137 ; from 
San Francisco to Yokohama, Japan— 
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The USCGC Poplar nudges her barge against the river bank preparatory to rebui 
and replacing 1 of 500 aids to navigation assigned to its care. 
“aid” is shown in the lower left corner. ) 
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4,531, it kind of sets you back on your 


heels, doesn’t it? Along these 5,111 miles 
of navigable waterways the Coast 
Guard—through the Second District— 
maintains over 9,000 aids to navigation. 

These aids to navigation are main- 
tained by specially designed tenders and 
barges whose work is never-ending. More 
often than not, the marker that was in 
position today, will require removal and 
replacement tomorrow. 

And here’s an astonishing dose of sta- 
tistics: 23 percent of the total lighted 


aids to navigation maintained by the {| 


Coast Guard are located within the Sec- 
ond District; 29 percent of the total un- 
lighted aids are also within the Second. 


Quite a record for a landlocked district. | 


In a lighter vein comes mention of the 
names of some of the lights along the in- 
land waterways. These range from the 





ridiculous, “Pig’s Eye Lower Light,” “Pair § 
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O'Dice Light,” and “Cold Friday Light,” 
to the tongue twisters of Indian ori- 
gin, “Loosahatchie Light,” “Maquoketa 
Slough,” and “Kinniconnick Creek Light,” 
and names verging on imprecation, ““Dead- 
man Slough,” “Slaughterhouse Light,” 
and “Devils Elbow Light.” 

The watchdogs of the rivers are the 
tenders. Such a one was the Wake- 
robin—the last steam vessel operated by 
the Coast Guard on inland rivers. Re- 
cently retired, the Wakerobin was active 
to the end attracting considerable news- 
paper publicity on 2 December 1948, when 
called upon to save a cargo of fuel oil 
which was leaking from a grounded barge. 
The barge had been so badly damaged in 
the Chain of Rocks that it was on the 
point of sinking. Her cargo of fuel oil 
was too thick to be pumped to another 
barge without first being liquified by heat- 
ing. The veteran Wakerobin was pressed 
into service and after steam had been run 
through the barge’s coils, the 5,000-barrel 
“argo was transferred to safety and the 
barge saved. 

They take it in their stride—in the land- 
locked SECOND! 


Unusual Flight 


A Coast Guard plane recently made a 
harrowing 275-mile flight at only 500 feet 
altitude so as not to aggravate the condi- 
tion of a diver, stricken with the “bends” 
while on a salvage job. 

The man, a commercial diver, was under 
Water about 4 hours when he suffered the 
attack. He was rushed from Cape Cana- 
veral, Fla., to Key West. 


Record Great Lakes 


Tonnage 

According to the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, every cargo of iron ore loaded 
into a Great Lakes freighter at upper 
Great Lakes docks since November 10 
has set a new season record for a peace- 
time year. On that date the 1947 mark 
of 77,898,087 gross tons was passed. 
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In Appreciation 


By means of a letter to the Comman- 
dant, USCG, from Mr. Frank A. Hecht, 
President of the Navy League of the 
United States, comes an expression of 
appreciation of the Coast Guard’s par- 
ticipation in a Nation-wide observance 
of NAVY DAY 1948. The letter is quoted 
here: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 18, 1948. 
Admiral Josepn F, Fartey, USCG, 
Coast Guard Headquarters Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Drak ADMIRAL Fartey: Now that 
Navy Day 1948 has come to a successful 
conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to 
express on behalf of our members, di- 
rectors, and officers, appreciation for the 
very real you rendered in our 
patriotic effort to honor our great Ameri- 


service 


can Navy. 

As tangible evidence of this apprecia- 
tion we enclose a certificate which we 
hope will convey to you our very deep 
sentiments of thanks and enable you to 
express to your associates the apprecia- 
tion we have for such splendid coopera- 
tion. 

We are now planning to carry on our 
work through the coming year and hope 
you will be interested in assisting us in 
any way possible to make our Navy 
League truly representative of the great 
civilian spirit which enables us to proudly 


claim the title—The Civilian Arm of 
the Navy.” 
Together we can keep our country 


strong morally, physically, and economi- 
cally. We can overcome our enemies at 
home and abroad and proudly proclaim 
our support of the principles that have 
made our Nation great. This we think 
is fitting work for a patriotic organization 
of civilians and we know it can be done. 
Sincerely yours, 
(S) Frank A. Hecut, 
President, Navy League 
of the United States. 


FAHecht.c. 
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Reserve News 


There’s a Personnel Bulletin “in the 
mill” at the Coast Guard Reserve Divi- 
sion whose subject will be: “Coast Guard 
Reserve Non-Disability Retirement 
Under Title III of Public Law 810.” 

This Bulletin will contain: 

1. Provisions of this law as it applies 
to the Coast Guard Reserve. 

2. Instructions concerning administra- 
tion of Public Law 810. 

3. Retirement credits for various cor- 
respondence courses offered reservists. 


Reserve Directors in the various dis- 
tricts are presently arranging drills, lec- 
tures and training duty (nonpay status) 
so that reservists may accrue points to- 
ward retirement. 


During the past few months certain 
Reserve officers, coming within proper 
age groups and who qualify scholastically, 
have been offered permanent commissions 
in the Regular Coast Guard establish- 
ment. 


There are numerous Reservists whose 
appointments are nearing the expiration 
date. Reservists in this category will 
receive letters asking if reappointment is 
desired. Upon receipt of a reply in the 
affirmative, Headquarters will submit 
proper forms for execution by the Reserv- 
ist. Reappointments will be for 3-year 
periods and in those cases where reap- 
pointment is accepted within 24 hours, 
physical examination will be waived. 

The following Reserve directors are 
now stationed at Coast Guard District 
Offices : 

Lt. Comdr. S. T. Baketel, USCGR 
ist CG District. ° 
Commander G. H. Bowerman, USCG 
3d CG District. 
Lt. Comdr. R. B. Elliott, USCGR 
5th CG District. 
Lt. Comdr. J. R. Swann, USCGR 
7th CG District. 
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Lt. Comdr. W. C. L. Dunning, USCGR 
8th CG District. 

Commander E. S. Kerr, Jr., USCG 
9th CG District. 

Lt. Comdr. 8S. M. Cain, USCGR 
1ith CG District. 

Commander J. A. Dirks, USCG 
12th CG District. 

Lt. Comdr. M. C. McGuire, USCGR 
13th CG District. 

Lt. Comdr. R. T. Leary, USCGR 
14th CG District. 

There is as yet no Reserve director in 
the second Coast Guard District. 


17th District to be 
Reestablished 


In a release dated 1 December 1948, 
the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
that decision has been made to reestab- 
lish the 17th Coast Guard District in 
Alaska, with Headquarters at Juneau. 

Since this district was disestablished 
on July 1, 1947, all Coast Guard activities 
in Alaska have been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commander, 13th Coast Guard 
District, whose headquarters are in Seat- 
tle, Wash. The decision to reestablish a 
separate district in Alaska was reached 
after a board of Coast Guard officers in- 
spected the area and surveyed the re- 
quirements and after Secretary Snyder's 
visit to Alaska last summer. 

The Coast Guard board recommended 
that Juneau be selected as the headquar- 
ters for the new district provided ade- 
quate office space is available. This lo- 
cation was decided upon after a careful 
study of all factors involved, including 
the fact that Juneau is the seat of the 
territorial government and the headquar- 
ters of most Government agencies in 
Alaska. Location at Juneau is an im- 
portant consideration since day-to-day 
operations of the Coast Guard require 
close coordination with other Federal 
authorities. 


There is nothing so powerful as truth— 
and often nothing so strange.—Daniel 
Webster. 
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Semper Paratus 


“From Aztec shore to Arctic Zone 
To Europe and Far East, 

The Flag is carried by our ships 
In times of war and peace...” 


“So, here’s the Coast Guard Marching 
a 

Lives there a Coast Guardsman whose 
pulse fails to quicken upon hearing the 
familiar words and music of the March- 
ing Song? 

Literally, he has marched to the meas- 
ured rhythm of its cadence over brick and 
cobblestone and greensward when flags 
were flying and the bands played. 

Figuratively, he has made SEMPER 
PARATUS the guiding light of the 
Service. 

In 1948 SEMPER PARATUS was still 
going strong. 

The United States Coast Guard par- 
ticipated in many rescue operations dur- 
ing 1948 with 5,399 persons being saved 
or rescued from peril. These operations 
varied widely in magnitude and technique 
ranging from 274 passengers taken from 
an Army transport aground at South 
Pass, La., to the rescue of two men in a 
motorboat adrift without fuel 90 miles at 
sea, off Miami. 

There were many rescues of those im- 
perilled by the spring floods of the Co- 
lumbia River. 

On March 17, 1948, the ice breaker 
Mackinaw freed 12 merchant vessels 
frozen in the ice in Buffalo Harbor, thus 
inaugurating ice-breaking operations on 
the Great Lakes the earliest in 50 years. 

Two Coast Guard cutters forming the 
1948 International Ice Patrol, operated 
off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
from April to July, warning vessels in the 
trans-Atlantic sea lanes of the presence 
of icebergs. Another cutter served as 
oceanographic vessel for scientific studies. 

Congress authorized cutters to patrol 
ocean weather stations and provided 
funds to increase the number of these 
stations to seven in the Atlantic, with 
one more jointly operated with Canada, 
and to two in the Pacific. 


8l 


Aids to navigation numbering 36,284 
and varying from light stations to day- 


marks were maintained. Pulse-trans- 
mitted radio signals from chains of loran 
stations, extending from Greenland to 
Tokyo, enabled air and surface craft to 
determine their positions quickly and ac- 
curately in all weathers. 

In May 1948 the ice breaker Noriiwind 
departed on the first Bering Sea Patrol 
since the war carrying a floating court 
for law enforcement, doctors, and den- 
tists to assist natives in remote Arctic 
regions, and officers charged with pro- 
tecting seal herds and other wildlife. 

Marine inspectors conducted annual in- 
spections and drydock examinations of 
nearly 15,000 merchant vessels; rein- 
spected 2,500 others; conducted various 
special surveys; probed 3,166 marine cas- 
ualties and investigated 10,184 discipli- 
nary cases. Federal laws on the high 
seas and navigable waters were enforced 
involving customs, navigation, oil pollu- 
tion, anchorage, and various types of 
conservation. 

The 1948 military arm of the Coast 
Guard was comprised of 1,854 commis- 
sioned officers, 668 chief warrant and 
warrant officers, 261 cadets, and 17,080 
enlisted men. Civilians numbered 4,303. 

Floating units included 160 cutters, 59 
patrol boats, 37 lightships, 40 harbor 
tugs, and 9 buoy boats, as well as 3,994 
smaller craft. 

Shore units comprised 9 air sta- 
tions with 71 airplanes and 8 helicopters, 
4 air facilities, 10 bases, 172 lifeboat sta- 
tions, 446 automatic and 73 attendant 
light stations, 20 radio stations, 41 de- 
pots, 2 supply depots, the Coast Guard 
Yard and the Coast Guard Academy. 

During the year greater safety for life 
at sea and in the transoceanic airways 
typified a continuing program of devel- 
opment, which was high lighted by many 
revisions of the 1929 International Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention adopted at 
London in April, with Admiral Joseph F. 
Farley, Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
heading the United States delegation. 
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“From Aztec Shore .. . 


Revenue cutters McLane and Forward participated in amphibious operations at the 
mouth of Tobasco River, Mexico, 1847. 








. a 
“To Arctic Zone .. .” 
I 


USCGC Storis, on a rescue mission, finds herself in an icy trap off the shores of 
Greenland. 
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“To Europe 


INVASION OF NORMANDY—U.S. troops plunge down the ramp of a Coast Guard 
manned landing barge—to establish a historic beachhead. 


an 
“And Far East . . .” 
Coast Guard PBY-5A landing at Busanga Island in the Philippines. Her cargo—mail 
and fresh vegetables for Coast Guard “Loraners” on “Busanga.”’ 





Operation Attache 

Via letter from the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations to the Commandant, USCG, 
comes an expression of personal thanks 
from Sir Robert Stirling-Hamilton, Sen- 
ior Naval Liaison Officer of the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner’s Office, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, to the aviators of the 
Coast Guard who participated in Opera- 
tion Attaché. 

Captain Sir Robert Stirling-Hamilton 
was a passenger aboard the United 
States Navy Beechcraft forced down in 
Northern Manitoba on 12 September 1948. 
Planes of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
U. S. Air Force, U. S. Navy, and U. S. 
Coast Guard cooperated in an intensive 
search. The downed craft was located 
12 days later and all persons aboard were 
rescued and evacuated without injury. 

Also via letter from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Commandant, USCG, 
comes acknowledgment of “the splendid 
work done by the United States Coast 
Guard Search and Rescue Organization.” 
Planes and personnel from Coast Guard 
Air Stations at Brooklyn, N. Y., Salem, 
Mass., and Elizabeth City, N. C., partici- 
pated in the Canadian Air Search. The 
letter reads, in part, “The prompt avail- 
ability of Coast Guard aircraft and their 
assistance throughout the protracted 
search contributed immeasurably to its 
successful completion. The sincere ap- 
preciation of the Department of the Navy 
and of the families of the rescued per- 
sonnel is extended to the United States 
Coast Guard and its Search and Rescue 
Organization.” 

And as finis, we quote a dispatch : 


FROM ROYAL CANADIAN AIR 
FORCE HQ 

TO ADMIRAL JOSEPH F. 
FARLEY, COMMAN- 
DANT, USCG 


“PLEASE ACCEPT MY SINCERE 
THANKS FOR PROVIDING AIRCRAFT 
AND CREWS TO ASSIST IN SEARCH 
FOR USN BEECHCRAFT MISSING IN 
NORTHERN MANITOBA X THIS AS- 
SISTANCE GREATLY APPRECIATED 
BY THE RCAF BT” 
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Big Game 
at Hinchinbrook 


It was recommended that sporting 
ammunition be furnished for use of per- 
sonnel at Cape Hinchinbrook Light Sta- 
tion as, “the only recreation on the island 
is hunting and fishing.” 

In support of the recommendation 
came the story of a “big game hunt” in 
that vicinity. It seems, the officer in 
charge and one man while hunting in an 
area but 2 miles from the station, were 
attacked by a huge bear. It took nine 
hits from a Garand rifle to stop bruin— 
he dropped less than 10 feet from the 
hunters. 

Webster tells us that recreation means 
“amusement, entertainment, or diver- 
sion.” Any “amusement” or “entertain- 
ment” provided by this expedition doubt- 
less came in retrospect. “Diversion,” 
though, there must have been, and plenty. 

Cape Hinchinbrook Light Station is 
situated at the southwesterly end of 
Cape Hinchinbrook Island, Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, Gulf of Alaska. 

We'd like to bet they got their ammuni- 
tion! 


George R. Putnam in his “Sentinel of 
the Coasts” tells about Keeper Malone 
who raised a family of 12 children at Isle 
Royale Lighthouse, in the northern part 
of Lake Superior. Malone had helped 
build the lighthouse and applied for the 
position of keeper. But he was a bachelor 
and the inspector wanted a married man 
for keeper. Malone promptly got married. 
Since a new inspector was detailed to the 
district about every 2 years, the Malones 
named a child after each inspector—but 
the plan broke down when exigencies of 
the Spanish War caused three different 
inspectors to be detailed in 1 year! 
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No Fluorescent Lighthouse 

That the earliest form of illuminant for 
lighthouses was a fire of coal or wood, set 
in a brazier or grate erected on top of the 
lighthouse tower, is an old story to most 
of us. History records the building of 
towers by the Libyans and Cushites in 
Lower Egypt, with beacon fires maintained 
by priests. We read also of the ancient 
Pharos, built by the Romans at Dover 
and Boulogne, probably the earliest light- 
houses erected in western Europe; of the 
“debut” at Eddystone Light of a chande- 
lier, holding 24 tallow candles, whose ag- 
gregate illuminating power was 67.2. 
There was the “oil” age when sperm oil 
lamps were used with flat wicks, cylindri- 
eal wicks, multiple wicks, graduating to 
burners having two, three, and even six 
concentric wicks. Colza oil, olive, lard, 
and coconut oils were also used. Coal Gas 
was introduced in 1837; acetylene about 
1896, incandescent mineral oil burners 
with high flash mineral oil in 1898. And 
so to electricity ! 

Then, some 10 years ago, the fluorescent 
lamp came on the market and widespread 
use was made of variations of the Edger- 
ton speed flash lamp. 

As an entirely normal reaction, the 
Coast Guard found itself on the receiving 
end of numerous inquiries and sugges- 
tions regarding the use of gas discharge 
lamps in Coast Guard aids to navigaiton. 
The Coast Guard, ever on the lookout for 
ways and means of improving Service 
operations from standpoints of both per- 
formance and economy, has given the 
question serious consideration and as the 
result of extensive testing and experi- 
mentation finds that most gaseous dis- 
charge tubes can do two things extremely 
well: 

(1) Generate colored light in large 
quantities with efficiency up to four to five 
times that in incandescent sources, as ex- 
emplified in the sodium vapor lamp, high 
intensity mercury vapor searchlight and 
mercury vapor lights used for general 
lighting in industry. 

(2) Generate extremely bright flashes 
of short duration as exemplified in the 











with photograph 


various adaptations 
speed lamps. 

Physical laws which govern visibility 
and utility of lighted aids to navigation 
have a firm scientific foundation, three 
elements of which are: ability to detect, 
to identify, and take a bearing. Gas-dis- 
charge sources, including fluorescent 
lights, examined by the Coast Guard to 
date, have not successfully met all three 
elements. Further, in those cases where 
the efficiency of the gas-discharge tube 
has been greater than that of the incan- 
descent light, complexity of auxiliary 
equipment has prevented attainment of 
a high degree of reliability. 

While it is not unreasonable to assume 
that since lighthouse illuminants have 
evolved via trial and error, experiment 
and adaptation, selection and rejection, 
from the oak log fire on a rock in the sea 
to electricity, the popular fluorescent 
light may eventually come into its own 
as a lighthouse illuminant, we believe it 
may safely be stated that for Coast Guard 
purposes the era of the “fluorescent light- 
house” has not yet arrived! 


It's a Pleasure 


It has recently been the pleasure of 
the Commandant, USCG, to commend 
Lt. Comdr. George Vladimirovich Step- 
anoff, USCG, for service as set forth in 
the following: 

CITATION : 

“For meritorious performance of duty 
from 21 May to 20 September 1945, as 
Frigate (PF) Type Training Officer in a 
program involving the transfer of 28 naval 
vessels of this type to a foreign govern- 
ment. Lieutenant Commander Stepanoff 
successfully trained the foreign crews to 
man these vessels, both ashore and in 
shake-down exercises afloat. By his tact, 
professional skill, and untiring efforts, 
the transfer program was completed in 
advance of schedules despite adverse 
weather conditions and the lack of ade- 
quate facilities. His outstanding ability 


and devotion to duty were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States Coast Guard.” 
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It has also been the pleasure of the 
Commandant to send Letters of Com- 
mendation to: 

Lt. Walter C. Bolton, USCG, pilot of a 
Coast Guard helicopter which on 25 March 
1947, was engaged in the rescue of nine 
survivors of an Army C-54 airplane 
which had crashed approximately 35 
miles southwest of Stephensville, New- 
foundland, on the preceding day. “De- 
spite adverse conditions,” the letter reads, 
“you skillfully landed the helicopter on 
the snow-covered terrain, making seven 
round trips between Harmon Field, Ste- 
phensville, and the scene of the crash to 
take out the survivors. 

“I wish at this time to commend you 
most highly for the outstanding manner 
in which you have performed your duties. 
By your meritorious service in this assign- 
ment, you brought great credit to the U. S. 
Coast Guard.” 

To: 

Edmond F. White, BM 1, USCG 
Hugo L. Hansen, EM 1, USCG 
Robert W. Glendenning, SN, USCG 

Serving respectively as coxswain, en- 
gineer, and crew member of a motor cargo 
boat from the Madrona which on 26 Feb- 
ruary 1947, was assisting the SS David 
B. Johnson, grounded on Matanilla Shoal 
on the extreme northwest end of Little 
Bahama Bank. “Despite the heavy swells 
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and breakers,” the commendation read, 
“you, with two other members of the 
boat crew, made repeated trips to the 
Johnson, passing messengers and towing 
hawsers, thereby making it possible to 
free the grounded vessel.” 
To: 
Ralph O. Douglas ADC(AP), USCG 
(pilot) 
Donald A. Nystrom AD1(AP), USCG 
(co-pilot ) 
Walter R. Goldhammer 
USCG (co-pilot) 
James R. Lee AO2, USCG 
William H. Kelley AD1, USCG 
Douglas D. Boatright AL2, USCG 
Howard G. Bauer AD3, USCG 


ADC(AP), 


As pilot, co-pilots, and crew members | 


of a PBY-5A engaged under severe 
weather conditions on 7 April 1947, 
in removing a desperately ill woman 


from Fogo Island, Newfoundland, and 
transporting her to the hospital at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland. “This timely as- 
sistance,” the commendation letters read, 
“greatly contributed to saving the 
woman's life. 

“IT wish at this time to commend you 
most highly for the outstanding manner 
in which you have performed your duties. 
By your meritorious service in this as- 
signment, you brought much credit to the 
U. 8. Coast Guard.” 











The mailing list of the U. S. Coast Guard Bulletin is about to be revised. If 
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Commandant (CPI) U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. (This notice does 
not apply to active Coast Guard units, inactive officers of the Reserve, educa- 
tional institutions, and public libraries.) 


To: The Commandant (CPI), 
U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


I desire to be continued on the mailing list to receive the U. S. Coast Guard 
Bulletin. 


Name__-_ dee 


Address_- 


Signature__ 
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Rapid Transit 


To those who-hold with the adage, 
“Haste makes waste,” popular acceptance 
of the atomic age, complete with super- 
sonics, rockets and turbojets, could cause 
considerable uneasy  reflection—unless 
such reflection were tempered with the 
paradoxical “He who hesitates is lost.” 

A nice merger of the two was demon- 
strated recently when Coast Guard air, 
land, and sea facilities were employed to 
speed a fisherman from a boat 10 miles 
off the eastern end of Long Island to the 
United States Marine Hospital at Staten 
Island. 

According to the New York Times of 3 
December 1948, “Less than 2 hours after 
the Coast Guard heard of his plight, the 
patient was operated on for acute appen- 
dicitis.” 

In this case HASTD was of the essence. 
There was no WASTE. Certainly, no 
time was lost. 

At noon, the Coast Guard District Of- 
fice, 42 Broadway, received a radio mes- 
sage from the 75-foot trawler, Gloria F. 
advising of the man’s illness. The dis- 
trict office immediately communicated 
with the Air Station at Floyd Bennett 
Field where a big PBY-5A, Catalina Fly- 
ing Boat, took off with Lts. Elmer A. 
Kroch and Geo. Wittler, and pharmacist’s 
mate Erick Binder. 

Meanwhile a Coast Guard patrol boat 
picked up the patient at sea and carried 
him to Southampton. There the PBY 
took him aboard and flew back to Floyd 
Bennett Field. At the field the plane was 
met by Coast Guard helicopter. With 
Chief Binder still in attendance, the pa- 





tient was transferred to the “copter” and 
at 1:57 landed at the hospital at Staple- 
ton “a few feet from the admissions’ 


office.” Hi 

One feature of the dramatic rescue was 
that the patient obviously enjoyed his 
9-minute flight in the helicopter. 


Popular Loran 


The popularity of LORAN, often re- 
ferred to as “the aerial eye” seems to be 
waxing furiously. A recent letter from 
the editor of a New England commercial 
fishing publication informs us that the 
New England fishing industry now has 
in operation over 150 loran sets on ves- 
sels operating off the New England coast 
and on the fishing banks. 

Although it has been known that such 
vessels are using loran, Headquarters was 
unaware that its use in the fishing fleet 
had spread to this extent. 


On the afternoon of August 2, 1817, the 
revenue schooner Gallatin at Charleston, 
S. C., returning from a trip over the bar, 
with guests aboard, was fired upon by 
Fort Johnson, to bring her to under quar- 
antine regulations. The Gallatin re- 
turned the fire and “a smart fire was 
kept up between them until the revenue 
schooner passed beyond range of the 
guns.” No damage resulted. 


It is practically a law in life that when 
one door closes to us, another opens. The 
trouble is that we often look with so much 
regret and longing upon the closed door 
that we do not see the one which has 
opened to us.—ANON. 





25, D. C. 





Anited States Coast Guard Memorial Chapel Fund 


Contributions to the Coast Guard Memorial Chapel Fund may be sent to: 


United States Coast Guard Memorial Chapel Fund, United States 
Coast Guard Headquarters, 1300 E Street Northwest, Washington 


(Public Law 209—80th Cong.) (Allowable deduction Federal Income Tax) 
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Captain E. K. Rhodes, USCG, representing the Class of 1928, presents a check in the 


amount of $100.00 to Commander J. 
morial Chapel Fund. 


The Chapel Drive 
Goes Foward 


The 
man! 


of 1928 


Receipt No. 5 goes to the Class of 


Class contributes, to a 
1928 and the distinction of being the first 
Class to contribute toward the Memorial 
Chapel Fund. 

It is hoped that every officer who has 
graduated from the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy will make his contribution through 
the medium of his Class group in the form 
of an outright contribution or by dedi- 
cating an individual memorial honoring 
a classmate who lost his life in the per- 
formance of Coast Guard duties. 


Distribution (SDL No. 35): 


A: 
B: ¢ 
C: a, d (3 ea) ; remainder (1 ea). 
D: all (lea). 

List 118 (Foreign). 


C. 


Wendland, USCG, Secretary of the Me- 


The class of 1934 requests that dedica- 
tion of the Baptismal Font, honoring 
Lieutenant Crotty who lost his life in a 
Japanese prison camp during World War 
II, be reserved to them. 

The class of 1943 has indicated their de- 
sire to establish a memorial to classmates 
who lost their lives in World War II. 

The Warrant Officers Association has 
indicated their desire to dedicate a 
stained-glass window. 

Generous contributions have come from 
men far Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, indicating the 
growing popularity among Service person- 
nel to be a part in the construction of the 
Memorial Chapel. 


enlisted as as 


away 


a, b,e (5 ea): d,e, f, i (8 ea) ; remainder (1 ea). 
(14 ea); f, g (7 ea): e,h,i, 1 (5 ea); j (8 ea); d,k (2 ea) ; remainder (1 ea). 
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